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A  SOLEMN  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DANGEROUS  DOCTRINE  OF 

NULLIFICATION;  '? 

IN  OTHER  WORDS, 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

CONTAINING 
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HELD  BY  JUDGE  COOPER  IN  1813,  CONTRASTED  WITH  HIS 

DOCTRINES  IN  1824,  AND  1827. 


A  SIMITAR  CONTRAST 

^  •  *■  •  •  V  #  V  <  • 4  -4  '  ,  V  \ 

BETWEEN  THOSE  HELD  BY  MR.  McDUFFIE  AND  MAJOR  (NOW 
GOVERNOR)  HAMILTON  IN  1821,  AND  THOSE  OF  MR.  McDUF¬ 
FIE  AND  GOV.  H.  IN  1828,  1831,  AND  1832. 

ZiIKHWISE  A  SIMILAR  CONTRAST. 

BETWEEN  THOSE  OF  MR.  CALHOUN  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1832. 

“  While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
M  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant,  that  in  my  day,  at 
**  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant,  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  be- 
“  hind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not 
“  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union  ;  on  states  dis- 
“  severed,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  frater- 
“  nal  blood  ! — Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  re- 
“  public ,  now  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
“  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured — bearing 
“  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory,  as,  What  is  all  this  worth ?  Nor  those  other  words  of 
“  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterwards ;  but  every  where  spread  all  over  in  charac- 
“  ters  of  living  light — blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  land,  and 
“  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart, 
LIBERTY  and  UNION,  NOW  AND  FOREVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE.” — Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne. 

“  The  Union  preserves  us  from  wasting  and  destroying  one  another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace 
“  among  communities,  which,  if  broken  into  separate  nations,  would  be  arrayed  against  one  another  in 
“  perpetual,  merciless,  and  ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to  our  defence  against  foreign 
“  states;  but  still  more,  it  defends  us  from  one  another.”  *  *  “  For  ourselves 

“  we  fear ,  that  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  is,  a  sadder  page  than  has  yet 

“  BEEN  WRITTEN,  MIGHT  RECORD  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  SHOULD  WE  DIVIDE 

“  ourselves  into  separate  communities.  We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  disunion, 
“  would  be  broken  into  communities,  which  would  cherish  towards  one  another  singularly  tierce 
“  and  implacable  enmities.”— Christian  Examiner,  p.  148. 
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Gratuitous , 


“We  prize  the  Federal  Government  as  our  bond  of  union;  as  that  which  constitutes 
us  one  people;  as  preserving  the  different  states  from  mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  and 
from  separate  aliances  with  foreign  nations;  as  mitigating  party  spirit;  in  one  word, 
as  perpetuating  our  peace.  So  great,  so  estimable  is  this  good,  that  all  other  benefits 
and  influences  of  the  federal  government  seem  to  us  as  nothing.” — Christian  Exami - 
ner,  Vol.  VI.  p .  153, 

“Suppose  the  country  broken  into  republics  so  small,  as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and 
sympathy  among  the  members  of  the  same  party — as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties  perpetually  in  one  another’s  sight  and  hearing — as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections 
dependent  on  definite  efforts  and  votes  in  particular  places;  and  who  can  calculate  the 
increase  of  personal  animosity,  of  private  rancour,  of  public  rage?  Nor  would  the 
spirit  of  party  convulse  only  the  separate  communities.  It  would  establish  between 
them  the  most  injurious  relations.  No  passion  seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral 
sentiment,  more  effectually  than  this  spirit.  Those  whom  it  binds,  seem  to  throw  off 
all  other  bonds.  Inflamed  parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means;  Under  great 
excitement,  they  of  course  look  round  them  on  other  communities  to  find  means  of  in¬ 
suring  triumph  over  their  opponents.  Of  consequence,  the  political  relations  which 
would  subsist  between  the  different  republics,  that  would  spring  up  from  our  disunion, 
would  be  determined  chiefly  by  party  spirit — by  a  passion  which  is  most  reckless  of  con¬ 
sequences,  most  prolific  of  discord,  most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be 
broken  into  two  factions,  one  in  possession  and  the  other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both 
prepared  to  link  themselves  wuth  the  factions  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  essential  interests  of  the  state  to  the  gratification  of  ambition  and  revenge. 
Through  such  causes  operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil  war  added  its  horrors  to 
foreign  contests.” — Idem, page  151. 

“Once  divided,  we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign  nations  than 
with  one  another.  Europe  would  avail  itself  of  our  broken  condition,  to  establish  an 
influence  among  us;  belligerents  would  try  to  enlist  us  in  their  quarrels;  our  eagerness 
for  commercial  favours  and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to  their  intrigues;  at  every 
quarrel  among  ourselves,  we  should  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad;  and  distant 
nations  w  ould  labour  to  increase  our  dependence  upon  themselves  by  inflaming  and  di¬ 
viding  us  against  each  other:  these  are  considerations  too  obvious  to  need  exposition 
and  as  solemn  and  monitory  as  they  are  clear.  From  disunion  WE  SHOULD  REAP, 
IN  PLENTIFUL  HARVESTS,  DESTRUCTIVE  ENMITIES  AT  HOME,  AND 
DEGRADING  SUBSERVIENCY  TO  THE  POWERS  OF  EtJROPE. ” — Idem, 
page  159. 

“Our  neighbours’  good  would  become  to  us  a  curse.  Among  such  communities, 
there  could  he  no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace.  To  obstruct  one  another’s  growth 
would  be  deemed  the  perfection  of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest,  which  must 
perpetually  recur,  would  be  exaggerated  by  jealousy  and  hatred  into  unpardonable 
wrongs;  and  UNPRINCIPLED  STATESMEN  WOULD  FIND  LITTLE  DIFFI¬ 
CULTY  IN  SWELLING  IMAGINARY  GRIEVANCES  INTO  CAUSES  OF  WAR.” 
Idem,  p .  149. 


THE  TOCSIff. 


I  hope  the  reader  will  believe  that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  once 
more  obtrude  myself  on  the  public,  on  the  subject  of  the  fearful  crisis  in 
the  South.  If  any  apology  be  necessary,  it  will  be  found  in  the  motives  by 
which  I  am  actuated — one  is,  a  deep  and  unalterable  conviction  that  we  are 
in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — and  that  in 
such  awful  circumstances,  if  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his 
endeavours,  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat . — Another  is,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  I  have  found  to  induce  citizens  of  transcendent  talents,  and  of  far 
superior  influence,  whom  I  have  urged  on  the  subject,  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  holy  ark  of  our  Union.  Had  any  of  those  citizens  taken  up  the 
pen,  I  should  have  left  them  a  clear  stage,  and  withdrawn  from  the  defence  of 
a  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  many  years— so  much  labour — and  such 
incredible  expense— and  in  which  I  have  incurred  such  deadly  hostility. 

I  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  persuaded  that  the  Union  was  in  dan¬ 
ger.  This  opinion  has  been  treated  with  ridicule  by  my  friends.  But  every 
day  removes  the  doubts  on  the  subject,  of  those  who  watch  “the  signs  of  the 
times.”  The  nullifiers  have  a  length,  by  the  most  incredible  exertions, 
secured  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  which  authorizes  them 
to  call  a  convention,  a  measure  they  have  long  contemplated,  but  have  not, 
till  now,  been  able  to  carry  into  effect  for  want  of  the  necessary  majority. 
It  is  their  full  determination  to  annul  the  tariff  laws  in  convention,  and  to 
render  it  penal  to  levy  any  higher  duty  in  the  state  than  12  or  15  per  cent. 

The  Governor,  ardent,  impetuous,  and  vehement,  with  qualities  admirably 
calculated  to  excite  the  angry  passions  of  a  community  to  violent  measures — 
to  induce  them  to  * 4  pass  the  Rubicon”  irrevocably — “  to  rule  the  whirl¬ 
wind,  and  ride  the  storm” — but  destitute  of  those  fitted  to  allay  a  storm, 
and  give  time  for  calm  reflection,  has,  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  and 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  excitement,  in  the  creation  of  which  he  lias  been  so 
potent  an  agent,  from  subsiding,  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  on  the  22d  inst.  although  the  regular  time  of  meeting  is  26th  prox., 
and  although  the  period  of  ofiice  of  the  old  members  has  not  expired,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  call  is  perfectly  constitutional. 

It  did  not  require  any  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  or  the  nature  off 
man,  to  see  that  the  extraordinary  duration  of  our  Union,  predicted  by  san¬ 
guine  minds,  here  and  in  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  be  realized.  So  many 
causes  combine  to  produce  collisions  and  convulsions  as  to  preclude,  at  least 
the  probability  of  a  long  duration.  Individual  ambition,  party  divisions  in 
the  different  states,  distress  and  embarrassment,  which  occasionally  occur  in 
all  countries,  might  in  their  turn  lead  to  the  disastrous  result  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McDuffie,  unquestionable  authority  on  this  subject,  is  emphatical 
and  conclusive,  as  regards  the  first  mentioned  cause. 

“Ambitious  men  of  inferior  talents,  finding  they  hate  no  hope  to  be  distin 

GUISHED  IN  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  NATURALLY  WISH  TO  INCREASE 
THE  POWER  AND  CONSEQ.UENCE  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS,  THE  THEATRES  IN  AVHICH 

they  expect  to  acq.uire  distinction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  a  real  apprehension  that  those  rights  are  in  danger,  that  have  caused 
so  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  prostrate  state  sovereignties  and  consolidated 
empire.  It  is  the  ambition  of  that  class  of  politicians,  who  expect  to  figure  only  in  the 
state  councils,  and  of  those  states  who  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  any  superior.’* 

One  of  the  People. 

“We  have  more  cause  of  apprehension  from  the  states,  than  from  the  general 

GOVERNMENT;  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THERE  IS  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  A  GREATER  TENDENCY  TO 
DISUNION  THAN  TO  CONSOLIDATION. - Idem. 

These  are,  to  borrow  the  language  of  governor  Hamilton,  “  imperishable 
truths founded  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  history,  which  shows,  in1 
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a  thousand  instances,  how  the  peace  and  happiness  of  nations  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  and  destroyed  by  “  ambitious  men,”  from  views  of  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement. 

However,  till  within  four  or  five  years,  no  regular,  concerted  plan  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  seriously  entertained,  except  by  a  few  dissatis¬ 
fied  citizens  on  two  former  occasions.  Whenever  it  was  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  it  was  strongly  and  almost  universally  reprobated.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention,  having  been  supposed  to  entertain  this  project,  were  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  with  distrust  and  disesteem;  which,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  prevail  to  this  hour  with  unabated  force. 

The  present  inflamed  state  of  the  public  feeling  on  this  subject,  in  South 
Carolina,  has  been  produced  by  the  unceasing  endeavours  of  a  number  of 
citizens,  of  powerful  talents,  transcendent  influence,  and  most  indefatigable 
industry,  aided  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  the  dissemination  of 
pamphlets*  (which  must  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars)  of  the  most  in¬ 
flammatory  tendency,  and  many  of  them  fraught  with  assertions  utterly 
destitute  of  truth,  but  supported  by  such  plausible  arguments  as  appeared 
irresistible  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  Among  others,  it  has  been  con¬ 
fidently  asserted,  and  for  a  season  believed,  that  the  producer  pays  the 
duties  on  the  articles  imported  in  return  for  his  produce,  whether  he  con¬ 
sume  those  articles  or  not!!!  that  the  planting  states  paid  two-thirds  of 
the  impost,  equal  to  g  14,000,000  per  annum!!!  that  the  price  of  domestic 
merchandize  is  enhanced  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  added  to  the  price 
of  the  foreign  merchandize,  although  many  articles,  (for  instance,  coarse 
cotton  goods,  nails,  chemicals,  and  various  others)  are  sold  for  little  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  duty  and  although,  in  almost  every  case  of  adequate 
protection,  the  price  is  reduced  by  competition  between  the  native  and 
foreign  manufacture,  and  between  the  domestic  manufacturers  themselves; 
in  fine,  it  was  asserted,  that  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the 
distress  said  to  exist  in  South  Carolina,  arose  from  the  Tariffs  of  1824  and 
1828,  although  the  price  fell  in  1818  and  1819,  nearly  50  per  cent!! — and 
although  the  public  documents  of  the  state  prove,  that  more  intense  distress 
prevailed  in  South  Carolina  in  1823  than  does  at  present;  for  at  the  former 
period,  * 4  estates  were  sacrificed  to  pay  the  last  instalments  on  the 

BONDS  GIVEN  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  MONEY - AND  NOBODY  WAS  DISPOSED  TO 

buy  what  every  body  was  anxious  to  sell.”  By  these  and  similar  mis- 
statements,  the  public  in  South  Carolina  have  been  excited  to  a  state  ap¬ 
proaching  to  frenzy, 

•The  contrast  between  the  zeal,  the  ardor,  and  the  profuse  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  nullifiers,  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  (for  that  must  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  their  success,)  and  the  conduct  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers,  is  immense  and  high¬ 
ly  discreditable  to  the  latter.  While  the  former  have  published  within  this  year  up 
to  Sept.  1st,  110,000  pamphlets,f  the  manufacturers  have  not,  in  the  same  space 
of  time, published  one,  with  a  direct  view  to  allay  thesouthern  effervescence,  nor  made  the 
slightest  effort  for  the  purpose.  I  have  made  frequent  and  fervid  appeals  to  their  honor 
— their  concern  for  their  dearest  interests — their  regard  for  the  public  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  for  the  permanence  of  the  Union.  But  1  have  appealed  in  vain.  I  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  resuscitate  my  father  from  the  grave — and  the  appeal  was 
merely  to  pay  for  paper  and  printing,  while  I  contributed  my  time,  my  labors,  and  my 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  gratuitously.  They  were  not,  as  assuredly  they  ought  to  have 
been,  ashamed  to  let  the  expense  of  defending  their  cause  and  that  of  their  country, fall 
on  a  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  who  never  had  any  interest  whatever  in  the  one, 
and  none  in  the  other,  but  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

j-Total  140,000,  since  Sept.  1831,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  month,  (20,000  in  May.) 

Not  content  with  the  distribution  of  these  pamphlets,  they  have  circulated  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  “Free  Trade  and  States’  Rights  Almanacs,”  full  fraught  with  nullification 
doctrines,  which,  of  course,  penetrated  every  house  and  hamlet  in  the  state.  Is  their 
success  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  inflaming  the  public  mind,  mat¬ 
ter  of  wonder,  after  such  extraordinary  efforts,  while  the  friends  of  the  protecting 
system  and  the  Union,  in  the  other  states,  were  inert,  inactive,  and  so  economical, 
that  they  would  not  spend  a  dollar  in  support  of  those  important  objects! 
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To  these  violent  proceedings,  pregnant  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  probably  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  Union  party,  headed  by  Col. 
Drayton,  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Pettigru,  Mr.  Poinsett,  &c.&c.  are  ardently 
opposed.  And  had  this  party  been  properly  countenanced,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  by  the  press  and  the  citizens  of  other  states,  attached  to  the 
Union,  they  would  have  been  able  to  arrest  the  nullifiers  in  their  headlong 
career.  But  they  have  been  most  perniciously,  and,  let  me  add,  most  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  "by  the  press  and  the  citizens  out  of  their  own  state.  Those 
citizens,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have  to  mourn  their  culpable  neglect  44 in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,”  should  South  Carolina  pursue  the  system  on  which  her 
leaders  appear  unalterably  determined.  And  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  carry  it  into  effect,  after  the  long  and  arduous  struggle 
they  have  maintained  to  acquire  the  power  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  Union  party  are  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  credit.  History  will  do 
them  justice.  They  have  acted  the  glorious  part  of  mediators,  and  held  out 
the  Olive  Branch  to  tariffites  and  anti-tariffites.  Pity  they  have  been  so  un¬ 
successful.  Although  great  numbers  of  them  unhappily  believe  the  protecting 
system  unconstitutional,  they  cling  to  the  Union  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  indissolubly  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  the  permanence  of  that  sacred  band  of  fellowship— placed 
in  jeopardy  by  citizens  who,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  have  most  incon¬ 
sistently  renounced  the  holy  opinions  calculated  to  transmit  our  confederacy 
unimpaired  to  posterity,  which  they  so  ably  advocated  in  past  years,  and 
adopted  those  tending  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  mankind  of  its  long  and  happy 
duration,  and  to  involve,  I  repeat,  their  country  in  a  civil  warj  destined  in 
all  human  probabilitv,  to  terminate  in  a  military  despotism. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  melancholy  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  between  light  and  darkness,  virtue  and  vice,  the  empyrean  and  the 
lowest  depths  of  Erebus,  than  between  the  doctrines  on  this  mighty  sub¬ 
ject,  held  by  the  prime  movers  of  the  present  effervescence,  Gov.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  Judge  Cooper,  and  their  doctrines  in 
times  past,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  synopsis.  Whether  opinions 
and  dogmas  delivered  in  a  season  of  comparative  calm  and  tranquility,  are 
not  better  guides  than  those  promulgated  in  a  time  of  the  most  fervid  excite¬ 
ment,  is  highly  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  parties 
interested.  Philadelphia ,  Oct.  29. 

Mr.  McDuffie  and  Major  Hamilton ,  vs.  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Gov.  Hamilton .* 
1821.  •  1830  &  1831. 

“I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  under  “If  every  State  actually’paid  an  equal 
the  general  power  to  raise  and  appropri-  contribution  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  by  a 
ate  money  to  “promote  the  common  de-  system  of  direct  taxation,  my  life  upon  it, 
fence  and  generalfwelfare,”  Congress  has  there  would  be  no  farther  waste  upon  wild 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  making  and  improvident  schemes  of  Internal  im- 
roads  and  canals,  with  the  consent  of  the  provement!!  Those  who  are  now  so  liberal 
States  in  which  these  works  may  he  executed  in  expending  the  money  of  other  people, 
•without  reference  to  any  of  the  specific  grants  would  then  be  as  remarkable  for  economy* 
of  power.  (1)  in  expending  their  own;  and  I  think  it  ex- 

“  Though  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  tremely  doubtful  whether  an  appropria- 
show  that  this  Government  has  the  power  tion  could  be  forced  through  Congress  for 
to  execute  Internal  Improvements,  with  constructing  a  national  road  ten  rmles  long.” 
the  consent  of  the  States  in  which  they  (12) 

may  be  made,  I  confess  £  deem  it  of  much  “Shall  we  be  terrified  by  mere  phan- 
more  importance  to  establish  its  absolute  and  toms  of  blood,  when  our  ancestors,  for 
sovereign  power  to  make  such  roads  and  ca-  less  cause,  encountered  the  dreadful  reali- 
7ici Is  as  are  requisite  and  proper for  giving  a  ty?  Great  Goa!  are  we  the  descendants 

salutary  efficiency  to  the  great  powers  express-  of  those  ancestors — are  we  freemen _ are 

ly  conferred  upon  it,  “in  order  to  form  a  we  men — grown  men,  to  be  frightened 

*  It  is  due  to  the  venerable  Judge  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  state,  that  nearlv  all 
the  contrasts  between  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  different 
periods,  are  taken  from  his  incomparable  speech  of  August  1,  1831. 
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Mr.  McDuffie  and  Maj.  Hamilton  in  1821.  Mr.  M'Duffie  and  Gov.  H.  in  1831.  * 

more  perfect  union,  and  perpetuate  the  bless-  from  the  discharge  of  our  most  sacred 
jngs  of  liberty.”  (2)  duty,  and  the  vindication  of  our  most  sa- 

“Thc  course  of  argument,  which  denies  cred  rights,  by  the  mere  nursery  stories  of 
to  this  Government  the  power  to  make  In-  raw  heud  and  bloody-bones’”  (13) 
ternal  Improvements,  is  too  refined  and  “I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  great 
metaphysical  for  the  comprehension  of  the  emergencies  in  human  affairs,  which  im- 
pcople,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  has  /loses  an  imperative  obligation  uf ion  the 
extended,  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  to  take  care 
the  politicians.  Telia  plain  man  that  the  that  the  public  receive  no  detriment.  1 
Government  has  not  this  power,  and  you  will  will  not  moot  the  question  of  Nullification 
strike  him  with  astonishment.”  (3)  as  a  mere  question  of  constitutional pow- 

“ln  whatever  Jjght  we  view  these  im-  er,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  of  our 
provements,  whether  in  reference  to  the  oppressors  to  make  an  issue  upon  that,  in 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  increase  of  order  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
the  defensive  power  of  the  country,  or  the  true  issue.  I  will  readily  concede  that  a 
perpetuation  of  the  Union,  they  are  as  essen-  state  cannot  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  by 
tial  to  our  existence  and.  prosperity  as  a  virtue  of  any  power  derived  from  the  Con- 
nation,  as  the  veins  w7iich  give  circulation  to  stitution.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism  to 
the  principle  of  animal  life  are  to  the  health  suppose  that  any  such  power  was  confer- 
and  vigor  of  ih$  animal  system.”  ( 4)  red  by  the  Constitution.  Ibis  right  flows 

“The  Cumberland  Road,  the  Chesa-  from  a  higher  source.  All  that  I  claim  for 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Canal  connect-  the  state,  in  this  respect,  necessarily  results 
ing  Pittsburg  with  the  Lakes,  the  line  of  from  the  mere  fact  of  sovereignty.  Thank 
inland  navigation  from  New  Orleans  around  God  no  one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough 
the  coast  through  the  neck  of  Florida,  to  maintain  that  South  Carolina  is  shorn  of 
and  thence  to  the  extreme  north,  and  final-  that  high  and  sacred  prerogative,  and  redu* 
]y,  the  post  road  from  Washington  to  New  ced,  politically, to  the  condition  of  a  corpo- 
Orleans,  are  the  principal  national  works  ration  or  a  colony;  yet  many  reason  upon 
which  I  have  always  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  subject  precisely  as  if  this  were  the  case, 
the  patronage  of  Congress.  And  I  am  pre-  The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  subject  to 
pared  to  carry  them  on,  pari  passu,  as  soon  the  laws  of  Con  gress,.  provided  they  be  au- 
a$  our  financial  resources  will  enable  us  to  do  thorizedby  the  Constitution,  but  with  no 
it.”  (6)  propriety  of  language  can  it  be  said  that 

“A  man  who  will  contend  that  our  go-  the  state,  the  sovereign  state  of  South  Ca- 
vernment  is  a  confederacy  of  independent  rolina,  is  subject  to  Congress,  or  to  any  hu- 
States,  whose  independent  sovereignty  was  man  power.”  (14)  ... 

never  in  any  degree  renounced,  and  that  “Those  who  dare  not  openly  vindicate 
it  may  be  'controlled  or  annulled  at  the  will  tyranny  and  justify  oppression,  exclaim  in 
of  the  several  independent  States  or  sovereign-  the  most  patriotic  agonies,  the  Union,  the 
ties,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Union,  the  Union  is  in  dangei.  The  Lnion, 
the  present  generation.  The  several  inde-  such  us  the  majority  have  made  it,  is  a  foul 
pendent  sovereign  States  control  the  Gene-  monster,  which  those  who  worship,  after 
ral  Government!  This  is  anarchy  itself.  (5)  seeing  its  deformity,  are  worthy  of  their 
“He  must  have  read  the  lessons  of  chains.  (15) 
history  TO  little  turpose,  who  hoes  not  “  We  hear  our  oppressors,  and  not  unjrc- 
perceive  that  the  people  of  particular  quently  our  own  citizens,  very  gravely  la  ac¬ 
etates  are  liable  to  fall,  occasionally,  ing  about  the  treason  and  ?  ebcllion  oj  resis  - 
into  a  hangerous  and  morbid  excite-  Wg  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  J 

MENT  upon  particular  subjects;  and  interposing  the  sovereign  power  oj  the  Stale, 
that  under  this  excitement,  they  precisely  os  the  English  oppressors  oj  our  an - 

WILL  IMPEL  THEIR  RULERS  INTO  THE  ADOP-  CeStOTS  and  the  toi’lCS  (f  (dJ*  0  f 

tion  of  measures  in  their  tendency  de-  about  the  treason  and  rebellion  oj  resisting 
structive  to  the  Union.  (7)  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King.  vit  t  lan^s 

“If  after  the  National  Judiciary  have  to  our  illustrious  and  heroic  ancestors,  the 
solemnly  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  States  are  no  longer  Colonies.  V  iere, 
a  law ,  it  is  still  to  be  resisted  by  the  state  then,  is  the  difficulty,  and  where  the  c  an- 
rulers,  the  constitution  is  literally  at  an  g’er,  of  interposing  the  sovereign  power 
end,  a  revolution  of  the  government  is  of  the  State,  in  a  case  of  acknowledged  m- 
alreadu  accomplished. and  anarchy  waves  justice  and  oppression,  perpetrated  in  op- 
his  horrid  sceptre  over  the  broken  altars  position  to  the  most  solemn  guarantees  ot 
of  this  happy  Union !  (8)  the  covenant  of  the  Union?  Allow  me  to 

“In  the  face  of  the  uniform  tenor  of  tell  you  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  01 
our  experience  under  the  present  Consti-  danger  in  the  matter,  Riat  a  freemen  should 
tution  of  the  United  states,  you  affect  to  regard  for  a  moment,  (lo) 

entertain  all  those  idle  and  chimerical  ap-  f 

prehensions  for  the  state  sovereignties,  *  I  have  made  no  quotations  irorr >  G  • 
which  once  animated  the  zeal  of  wiser  II. ’s  dogmata  in  1831— but  it  is  we 
and  better  men.  (9)  be  is  as  ultra  on  tins  subject  as  Mr.  McDut- 

“  The  states,  as  political  bodies ,  have  fie. 
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no  original ,  inherent  rights.  That  thet 

HAYE  SUCH  RIGHTS  IS  A  FALSE,  DANGEROUS, 

AND  ANTI-KEPUBEICAN  ASSUMPTION,  WHICH 
LURKS  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  ALL  THE  REASON¬ 
ING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ST^ATE  RIGHTS.  (10) 

“  The  General  Government  is  as  truly 
the  government  of  the  whole  people,  as  a 
state  Government  is  a  fiart  of  the  people. 

Its  constitution ,  in  the  language  of  its 
preamble ,  was  ordained  and  established 
by  ((the  people  of  the  United  States  11) 

1.  Mr.  McDuffie’s  Speech  on  Internal  - - ----- - --------- 

Improvement.  2.  3.  4.  6.  Idem;  5.  Let-  speech.  13.  Idem.  14.  Speech  in  Cen¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  Telegraph,  April  £ress-  15-  Charleston  Dinner  Speech. 
7,  1828.  7.  Mr.  McDuffie’s  One  of  the  Idem. 

People,  eulogized  by  Major  (now  Gover¬ 
nor)  Hamilton, as  containing  “Imperishable 
Truths.”  8.  9.  10. 11.  Idem. 


12.  Mr.  McDuffie’s  Charleston  Dinner 


Judge  Cooper  in  1813, 

1813. 

“  The  state  of  agriculture  would  improve 
with  the  improvement  of  manufactures, by 
means  of  the  general  spirit  of  energy  and 
exertion,  which  no  where  exists  in  so  high  a 


Professor  Cooper  in  1824  &  1827. 
1824  &  1827. 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  not  true,  that  man¬ 


ufacturers  AFFORD  ANY  NEW  MARKET  FOR 
agricultural  product!!  To  take  capi- 
,  .  .  tal  and  labor  from  agriculture,  and  employ 

degree  as  in  a  manufacturing  country /and  them  in  manufactures,  only  changes  their 
by  the  general  lmpiovement  of  machinery,  destination  for  the  worse,  if  they  were  em- 
anc^  demand  for  raw  materials.  (1)  ployed  before  with  reasonable  profit.  A 
((T.ie  home  trade,  consisting  in  the  ex-  -ploughman  eats  as  much  food  as  a  weaver , 
change  of  agricultural  surpluses. for  arti-  as  d  a  customer  to  the  farmer/ 

cles  of  manufacture  produced  in  our  own  and  if  agriculture  and  commerce  are  not 
country, will,  for  a  long  time  to  come  fur-  overstocked  with  capital  or  with  people, 
rush  the  safest  and  the  least  dangerous, the  there  is  n0  advantage  gained  by  this  cha.fge 
least  expensive  and  the  least  immoral-the  ofemplovment.  Hence  all  pretences  about 
most  productive  and  the  most  patriotic  deling  new  markets,  are  pretences  only, 
employment  of  surplus  capital,  however  ac]dresse5d  not  to  the  good  sense,  but  to  the 
raised  and  accumulated.  The.  safest, because  j  ance  of  the  people. "-Extract  from 
it  requires  no  nav.es  exclusively  for  its  pro-  fiesoluiions  offtref  bfFrofessnr  Cooper  at  a 
tection;  the  least  dangerous, because  it  fur-  meeti  he[/in  Coh?mbia  Juhj  2  i&7. 
nishes  no  excitement  to  the  prevailing  mad-  °  J 

ness  of  commercial  wars;  the  least  expen-  -v  caPlta^  employed  in  commerce,  bring 
sive,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  the  safest  .  Per  cex}*.  an(^  capital  employed  in  ma- 
and  the  least  dangerous;  the  least  immoral,  cbmery  bring  15 per  cent.,  there  is  nothing 
because  it  furnishes  no  temptation  to  the  .?aine3,  by  converting  the  one  into  the 
breach  or  evasion  of  the  laws;  to  the  mill-  ot  ler*  (6) 

tiplication  of  oaths  and  perjuries;  and  to  “Ido  not  believe  that  we  need manufac- 
the  consequent  prostration  of  all  religious  ture  at  home,eren  our  fire-arms,  or  ourgun- 
feeling,  and  all  social  duty;  the  most  pro-  powder!!!  for  on  six  months’  notice,  we  can 
ductive;  because  the  capital  admits  of  always  provide  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  im- 
quicker  returns ;  because  the  whole  of  the  plements,  and  no  war  ever  comes  on  so  sud- 
capital  is  permanently  invested  and  em-  denly  as  to  prevent  us!U!”  (7) 
ployed  at  home;  because  it  contributes  di-  “It  is  always  acknowledged  every  where, 
rectly,  immediately ,  and  wholly ,  to  the  that  agricultural  capital  is  already  more  di- 
internal  wealth  and  resources  of  the  na-  rectly  and  immediately  to  the  advantage 
tion.  (2)  of  the  community  than  any  other,  because 

“FOREIGN  TRADE  TENDS  TO  DE-  it  is  more  permanent — less  fluctuating  in 
NATIONALIZE  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  value — not  easily  removable — not  easily 
THOSE  WHOSE  PROPERTY  IS  DIS-  affected  by  external  wars — producing  arti- 
PERSED  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES;  cles  of  the  first  necessity,  as  food,  and  the 
whose  interests  are  connected  with  foreign  raw  materials  on  which  manufactures  and 
interests,  whose  capital  is  but  partially  in-  commerce  are  founded .”  (8) 
vested  at  the  place  of  their  domicil ,  and  who  “  The  manufacturers  are  an  associating , 

can  remove  with  comparative  facility  from  club-meeting,  committeeforming, paragraph- 
one  country  to  another.  The  wise  man  writing,  pamphleteering ,  petitioning,  memo- 
observed  of  old,  that  “where  the  treasure  rializing,  urging,  teazing  set  of  men.”  (9) 
is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also.”  And  time  “Neither  the  prophecies,  the  promises, or 
has  not  detracted  from  the  truth  of  the  the  statements  of  these  men,  are  to  be  trust- 
remark.”  (3)  etf.”(10) 
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Judge  Cooper ,  in  1813.  Professor  Coofer ,  in  1824. 

“  By  means  of  debts  incurred for  foreign  “They  may  pledge  themselves  to  any 

manufacture*,  we  arc  almost  attain  become  thing;  for  they  know  they  cannot  be  called 
colonists — we  are  too  much  under  the  in-  on  to  redeem  it.  They  calculate  the  imfiosi- 
fluence,  indirectly,  of  British  merchants  tion  will  last  their  timed *  (11) 
and  British  agents.  We  are  not  an  inde-  “Another  pretence  is,  to  provide  home 
pendent  people.  Manufactures  among  us  markets  for  farming  produce.  Will  a  man - 
would  tend  to  correct  this ,  and  give  a  stron-  u  facturer  eat  more  than  a  farmer?  Will 
ger  tune  of  nationality  at  home.  I  greatly  his  machinery  consume  corn ,  and  cattle, 
value  the  intercourse  with  that  country  of  and  flour.”  (11.) 

pre-eminent  knowledge  and  energy;  but  “if  it  be  said,  the  increase  of  home  ma- 
our  dependence  upon  it  is  often  so  great,  nufactures  will  supply  the  customers  / lien - 
as  to  he  oppressive  to  ourselves.  (4)  tifully  and  as  cheaply ;  I  say  this  is  interest- 

“ Nor  can  there  be  any  fear  that  for  a  ed  and  gratuitous  prophecy,  falsified  by  the 
century  to  come ,  there  will  not  be  full  de-  whole  tenor  of  fast  fact.”  (13) 
mand produced  by  a  system  of  home  man •  “ We  do  not  want  sfiecie  at  home! !  We 

ufacture,  for  every  •particle  of  surplus  want  it  for  two  purposes  only;  for  small 
produce  that  agriculture  can  supply. —  market  money;  and  to  answer  the  occasion- 
Consider  fora  moment  what  are  the  articles  al  calls  that  are  made  to  check  imprudent 
that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  bank  issues.”  (14) 
necessity,  that  an  agricultural  capitalist  will 
require  either  to  conduct  his  business  or  for 
his  reasonable  comforts.  1st.  The  iron 

manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  “//*  we  convert  among  ourselves  $1000 
ore  to  the  boiling  pans,  the  grate,  the  stove,  of  the  mercantile  industry,  into  $1000  of 
the  tire,  the  ploughshare,  the  spade,  the  manufacturing  industry,  we  change  tbe 
sc>  the,  the  knife  and  fork,  the  sword  and  form,  but  we  add  nothing  to  the  amount  of 
the  gun;  the  coffer  manufacture,  for  his  thisportion  of  the  national  industry.”  (16) 
distilling  vessels;  for  the  bolts  and  sheath-  “Our  national  industry  requires  no  fos- 
ing  of  ships;  the  lead  manufacture ,  for  his  tering.  If  there  be  full  emfloyment  for 
paints  and  his  shot;  the  tin  manufacture,  cafiital,  you  have  all  you  can  have.”  (17) 
for  his  kitchen  utensils;  the  manufacturing  “The  introduction  of  a  new  manufacture 
of  powder  for  blasting  and  for  fire  arms:  does  not  increase  the  mass  of  industry,  if 
he  cannot  dispense  with  the  vvheel-wright,  it  be  set  on  foot  by  means  of  capital  already 
the  mill-wright,  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  employed.”  (18) 

the  tanner,  the  currier,  the  saddler, the  pet-  - - — ~ ~ ~  ;  ;  Z 

ter,  the  glass  maker, the  spinner,  the  weav-  4,  5,  Judge  Coopers  pie  ace 

er,  the  fuller,  the  dyer,  the  shoemaker, the  ^ie  Emporium,  Cai  is  e,  13. 
hattei’,  the  maker  of  machines  and  tools,  From  6  to  18,  Professor  Cooper  s  Tract 
and  very  many  trades  and  handicrafts  not  on  Columbia,  4. 

enumerated.  Of  all  these  occupations,  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  which  may  be  employed  in  fur¬ 
nishing  articles  either  of  immediate  neces¬ 
sity,  of  reasonable  want,  or  of  direct  con¬ 
nexion  with  agriculture,  we  have  in  abun¬ 
dance  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture; 
and  the  raw  material,  uninstructed  man,  to 
manufacture  them.  Is  it  to  be  f  retended 
that  these  occufations,  when  fully  under 
way  at  home ,  will  not  furnish  a  market 
for  the  suferjluous  froduce  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  frovided  that  froduce  be,  as  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  will  be,  suited  to  the  demand? 

Or  ought  this  variety  of  occufatton, 
and  above  all,  the  mass  of  real  know¬ 
ledge  it  implies,  to  be  renounced  and  ne¬ 
glected  for  the  sake  of  foreign  commerce 
—that  we  may  not  interfere  with  the 
profits  and  connexions  of  the  merchants 
who  reside  among  us;  and  that  we  may 
be  taxed,  and  tolerated,  and  licensed  to 
fetch  from  abroad ,  what  we  can,  with 
moderate  exertion,  supply  at  home? 

And  yet  this  is  the  doctrine,  not  merely  ad¬ 
vocated  and  recommended  among  us,  but 
likely  to  become  the  fashionable  creed  of 
political  economy,  wherever  mercantile  in¬ 
terests  and  connexions  prevail!1. !”  (5) 
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Mr.  Calhoun ,  M.  C.  in  1816,  vs.  Mr.  Calhoun ,  V.  P.  in  1828  <5*  1832. 

“  The  debate  heretofore  on  this  subject  “  I  assure  you,  that  it  would  have  afford- 
has  been  on  the  degree  of  protection  which  ed  me  great  satisfaction,  to  join,  on  this  oc- 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cotton  and  casion,  the  citizens  of  your  parish,  who 
woollen  manufactures.  He  regretted  much  have  so  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
his  want  of  preparation.  But  whatever  early  and  enlightened  zeal,  in  the  gi’eat 
his  arguments  might  want  on  that  account  struggle  ivhich  this  state  has  maintained , 
in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be  made  up  in  for  so  many  years,  and  under  such  ad- 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  situation.  He  verse  circumstances ,  in  favour  of  constitu- 
was  no  manufacturer  ;  he  was  not  from  tional  liberty. — Never  was  a  cause  so 
that  portion  of  our  country  supposed  to  be  pure  and  patriotic,  more  grossly  misrepre- 
peculiarly  interested.  Coming,  as  he  did,  sented,  or  more  unjustly  assailed  ;  nor  has 
from  the  South;  having,  in  common  with  one,  under  so  many  difficulties,  ever  been 
his  immediate  constituents,  no  interest  but  more  firmly  or  successfully  sustained, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  selling  its  “  The  ungrounded  fear  that  the  right  of 
products  high,  and  buying  cheap  the  wants  a  state  to  interpose ,  in  order  to  protect  her  re- 
and  conveniences  of  life,  no  motives  could  served  powers ,  against  the  encroachments  of 
be  attributed  to  him,  but  such  as  were  dis-  the  general  government,  would  lead  to  disu- 
interested.  (1)  nion,  is  rapidly  vanishing ;  and  as  it  disap - 

“Commerce  and  agriculture,  till  lately,  pears,  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  en- 
almost  the  only,  still  constitute  the  principal  dangering,  the  right  is  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
sources  of  our  wealth.  So  long  as  these  servation  of  our  system — as  essentia!  as  the 
remain  uninterrupted,  the  country  prospers:  right  of  suffrage  itself!!! ! 
but  war,  as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  is  “  Jl  provision,  to  compel  the  parties  to  be 
equally  destructive  to  both.  They  both  just  to  one  another ,  is  as  indispensable ,  as 
depend  on  foreign  markets;  and  our  conn-  one  to  compel  the  representative  to  be  faith- 
try  is  placed,  as  it  regards  them,  in  a  situa-  ful  to  his  constituents;  and  it  would  be 
tion  strictly  insular.  A  wide  ocean  rolls  quite  as  natural  to  expect  to  be  able 
between  us  and  our  markets.  Our  com-  to  preserve  liberty,  without  the  one, 
merce  neither  is  nor  can  be  protected  by  as  without  the  other;  without  the  right 
the  present  means  of  the  country.  What,  of  interposition,  or  something  analogous ,  as 
then,  are  the  effects  of  a  war  with  a  mari-  without  the  right  of  suffrage  !  We  accord¬ 
time  power — with  England?  Our  commerce  ingly  find,  that  no  state  has  ever  been  able 
annihilated ,  spreading  individual  misery ,  to  defend  its  freedom,  whose  government 
and  producing  national  poverty;  our  agricul-  has  not  been  so  organized  as  to  secure  by 
ture  cut  off from  its  accustomed  markets,  the  some  device,  to  each  great  interest  of  the 
surplus  product  of  the  farmer  perishes  on  his  community,  the  power  of  self  protection.” 
hands;  and  he  ceases  to  produce,  because  he  — Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  the  citizens  of 
cannot  sell.  (2)  Edisto,  1832. 

“What,  he  asked, is  more  necessary  to  the  “  But  the  existence  of  the  right  of  judg- 
defence  of  a  country  than  its  currency  and  ing  of  their  powers,  clearly  established  from 
finance?  Circumstanced  as  our  country  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  as  clearly  im- 
can  these  stand  the  shock  of  war?  Behold  plies  a  veto,  or  control  on  the  action  of  the 
the  effect  of  the  late  war  on  them.  When  General  Government  on  contested  points 
our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  per -  of  authority  ;  and  this  very  control  is  the 
feclion,  as  they  soon  will, UNDER  the  F03-  remedy  which  the  constitution  has  provi- 
TERING  CARE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  we  ded  to  prevent  the  encroachment  on  the 
will  no  longer  experience  those  evils.  The  far-  reserved  right  of  the  States.  ”  (10) 
mer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  “  The  government  has  no  mines.  Some 
produce;  and,  what  is  almost  of  equal  con-  one  must  bear  the  burdens  of  its  support, 
sequence,  a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  This  unequal  lot  is  ours.  We  are  the  serfs 
his  wants.  His  prosperity  wijl  diffuse  itself  of  the  system,  out  of  whose  labor  is  raised 
to  every  class  in  the  community;  and  instead  not  only  the  money  that  is  paid  into  the 
of  that  languor  of  industry  and  individual  Treasury,  but  the  funds  out  of  which  are 
distress  now  incident  to  the  state  of  war  and  drawn  the  rich  reward  of  the  manufactu- 
suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and  vig-  rer  and  his  associates  in  interest.  Their  en- 
our  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  couragement  is  our  discouragement.”  (11) 
impaired.  The  arm  of  government  will  be  “  It  has  already  been  proved  that  our 
nerved.”  (3)  *  *  *  contribution  through  the  Custom  House  to 

“To  this  distressing  state  of  things  there  the  Treasury  of  the  Union  amounts  annu- 
are  two  remedies,  and  only  two;  one  in  our  ally  to  $16,658,000! ! !  which  leads  to  the 
power  immediately,  the  other  requiring  inquiry,  what  becomes  of  the  amount  of 
much  time  and  exertion;  but  both  constitu-  the  products  of  our  labor,  placed  by  the 
ting,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  policy  of  operation  of  the  system  at  the  disposal  of 
this  country:  he  meant  the  Navy  and  DO-  Congress.  One  point  is  certain,  a  very 
MESTIC  MANUFACTURES.  By  the  small  share  returns  to  us,  out  of  whose  la- 
former,  we  could  open  the  way  to  our  mar-  bor  it  is  extracted. ”(12) 
kets;  by  the  latter  we  bring  them  from  be-  “  To  vest  the  right  of  Government  in  the 
yond  the  ocean,  and  naturalize  them  in  our  absolute  majority,  would  be,  in  fact,  but  to 
own  soil.  Had  we  the  means  of  attaining  embody  the  will  of  the  stronger  interest 
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Mr.  Calhoun  in  1816.  Mr.  Calhoun  in  183-2^ 

an  immediate  naval  ascendency, he  acknow-  in  the  operations  of  the  Government, 
ledged  that  the  policy  recommended  by  and  not  the  will  of  the  whole  community, 
this  bill,  would  be  very  questionable;  but  and  to  leave  the  others  unprotected ,  a 
as  it  is  not  the  fact— as  it  is  a  period  remote,  prey  to  its  ambition  and  cupidity ,  just  as 
with  every  exertion,  and  will  be  probably  would  be  the  case,  between  rulers  and 
more  so,  from  that  relaxation  of  exertion  ru]cd,  if  the  right  to  govern  was  vested 
so  natural  in  peace,  when  necessity  is  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
felt,  it  became  the  duty  of  this  house  to  re-  They  would  both  be,  in  reality,  absolute 
sort,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  least  as  and  despotic  governments;  the  one  as  much 
far  as  is  proposed,  to  the  only  remedy,  so  as  the  other.  (13) 

T  HE  ^  PRO  I  EC1  ION  OE  OUR  MANU-  “  The  continuance  of  this  unhappy  state 
FAC  1  URES.  (4)  must  end  in  the  loss  of  all  affection,  leav- 

“There  is,  in  fact,  from  the  operation  of  ing  the  government  to  be  sustained  by  force 
temporary  causes,  a  great  pressure  on  these  instead  of  patriotism.  In  fact  to  him  who 
establishments.  I  hey  had  extended  so  rap-  will  duly  reflect,  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
idly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he  where  there  are  important  separate  inter- 
feared,  were  without  the  requisite  surplus  est  to  preserve,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
capital  or  skill  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  a  veto  or  military  force.”  (14) 

Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  “Such  is  the  solidity  and  beauty  of  our  ad- 
give  a  backset,  and  might, to  a  great  extent,  mirable  system,  but  which,  it  is  perfectly 
endanger  their  ultimate  success.  Should  the  obvious,  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintain- 
present  owners  be  ruined ,  and  the  workmen  Rig  the  ascendency  of  the  Constitution- 
disperse  and  turn  to  other  pursuits ,  the,  coun-  making  authority  over  the  law  making — 
try  would  sustain  a  great  loss.  Such  would,  the  concurring  over  the  absolute  majori- 
no  doubt,  be  the  fact,  to  a  considerable  ex-  tylll  Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  this  can  on- 
tent,  if  THE  MANUFACTURERS  WERE  ly  be  effected  by  the  right  of  a  State  to 
NOT  PROTECTED.  Besides,  circum-  annul  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the 
stances,  if  we  act  with  wisdom,  are  favor-  Government! !.'!  aright  confounded  with 
able  to  attract  to  our  country  much  skill  the  idea  of  a  minority  governing  a  ma- 
and  industry.  The  country  in  Europe,  (he  jorityll!  but  which,  so  far  from  being  the 
meant  France,)  abounding  in  the  mostskil-  case,  is  indispensable  to  prevent  the  more 
ful  workmen,  is  prostrated.  It  is  to  us,  if  energetic,  but  imperfect  majority,  which 
wisely  used,  more  valuable  than  the  repeal  controls  the  movements  of  the  Govern- 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  was  to  England.  She  Aient,  from  usurping  the  place  of  that  more 
had  the  prudence  to  profit  by  it — let  us  not  perfect  and  just  majority,  which  formed  the 
discover  less  political  sagacity. .  Afford  to  Constitution,  and  ordained  Government  to 
ingenuity  and  industry,  immediate  and  am -  exeeute  its  purposes.  (15) 
pie  protection,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  “  Of  all  the  impediments,  opposed  to  a 
preference  to  this  free  and  happy  country.”  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  politi- 
(5)  cal  system,  the  impression,  that  the  right 

“MANUFACTURES  PRODUCED  AN  of  a  State  to  arrest  an  unconstitutional 
INTEREST  STRICTLY  AMERICAN,  act  of  the  General  Government,  is  incon- 
AS  MUCH  SO  AS  AGRICULTURE.  In  sistent  with  the  great  and  fundamental 
this  it  had  the  decided  advantage  of  com-  principle  of  all  free  States,  that  a  major- 
merce  or  navigation;  and  the  country  will  ity  has  the  right  to  govern,  is  the  greatest. 
from  it  derive  much  advantage.  Again,  it  Thus  regarded,  nullification  is,  without  far- 
is  calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  ther  reflection,  denounced  as  the  most  dan- 
our  widely  spread  republic.  It  will  greatly  gerous  and  monstrous  of  all  political  here- 
increase  our  mutual  dependence  ancl  inter-  sies,  as  in  truth  it  would  be,  were  the  ob- 
course:  and  will,  as  a  necessary  conse- jection,  as  well  founded,  as,  in  fact,  it  is 
quence,  EXCITE  AN  INCREASED  AT-  destitute  of  all  foundation,  as  I  shall  now 
TENTION  TO  INTERNAL  IMPROVE-  proceed  to  shew.  (16) 

MENT,  a  subject  every  way  so  intimately  “JVullifi  cation  leaves  the  members  of  the 
connected  with  the  ultimate  attainment  of  association,  or  union,  in  the  condition  it 
national  strength,  and  the  perfection  of  onr  found  them,  subject  to  all  its  burdens,  and 
political  institutions.  He  regarded  the  fact,  entitled  to  all  its  advantages! !  ! !  compre- 
that  it  would  make  the  parts  adhere  more  hending  the  member  nullifying,  as  well  as 
closely,  that  it  would  form  a  new  and  most  the  others;  its  object  being,  not  to  destroy 
powerful  cement,  far  outweighing  anypo-  but  to  preserve,  as  has  been  stated.  It  sim- 
litical  objections  that  might  be  urged  ply  arrests  the  act  of  the  agent,  as  far  as 
against  the  system.  In  his  opinion,  the  li-  the  principal  is  concerned,  leaving  in  every 
berty  and  union  of  this  country  were  in-  other  respect,  the  operation  of  the  joint 
separably  united.  That  as  the  destruction  concern,  as  before.  (17) 
of  the  latter  would  most  certainly  involve  “If  the  views  presented  be  correct,  it  fol- 
that  of  the  former;  so  its  maintenance  will,  lows,  that  on  the  interposition  of  a  State,  in 
with  equal  certainty,  preserve  it.  lie  did  favor  of  the  reserved  rights,  it  would  be 
not  speak  lightly.  He  had  often  and  long  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
revolved  it  in  his  mind;  and  he  had  criti-  to  abandon  the  contested  power ,  or  to 
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Mr,  Calhoun  in  1816. 

tally  examined  into  the  causes  that  destroy¬ 
ed  the  liberty  of  other  states.  None  of  them 
apply  to  us,  or  at  least  with  a  force  to  alarm. 
The  basis  of  our  republic  is  too  broad,  and 
its  structure  too  strong  to  be  shaken  bv 
them.  Its  extension  and  organization  will 
be  found  to  afford  effectual  security  against 
their  operation;  but  let  it  be  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  heart  of  this  house  and 
country,  that  while  they  guarded  against 
the  old,  they  exposed  us  to  a  new  and 
terrible  danger — disunion.  THIS  SIN¬ 
GLE  WORD  COMPREHENDED  AL¬ 
MOST  THE  SUM  OF  OUR  POLITICAL 
DANGERS;  AND  AGAINST  IT  WE 
OUGHT  TO  BE  PERPETUALLY 
GUARDED.”  (6) 


Mr.  Calhoun  in  1832. 
apply  to  the  states  themselves ,  the  source 
of  all  political  authority,  for  the  power, 
in  one  of  the  two  modes  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.”  (18) 


No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  from  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  celebrated  speech  in  1816,  in 
favour  of  the  minimum  duties  on  cottons. 

No.  7,  and  8,  from  his  speech  on  Internal 
Improvement. 

No.  9,  from  his  address  delivered  in 
Charleston,  so  late  as  May,  1825.. 

No.  10,  11,  12  and  14,  are  from  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  Exposition. 

No.  13,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  from  his  late 
letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton. 


“Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  a  point  of 
less  but  yet  of  great  importance — he  meant 
the  establishment  of  roads  and  opening 
canals  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Your  country,  said  he,  has  certain  points  of 
feebleness  and  certain  points  of  strength 
about  it.  Your  feebleness  should  be  remov¬ 
ed,  your  strength  improved.  *  *  * 

******  The  people  are  brave, 
great,  and  spirited;  but  they  must  be 
brought  together  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
with  a  certain  promptitude,  to  enable  them 
to  act  with  effect.  The  importance  of  mi¬ 
litary  roads  was  well  known  to  the  Romans: 
the  remains  of  their  roads  exist  to  this  day, 
some  of  them  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of 
time.  Let  us  make  great  permanent 
roads,  not  like  the  Romans,  with  the  view 
of  subjecting  and  ruling  provinces, but for 
the  more  honorable  purposes  of  defence, 
and  connecting  more  closely  the  interests 
of  various  sections  of  this  great  country. 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  vast  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  during  the  war,  much  of  which 
is  chargeable  to  the  want  of  good  roads 
and  canals,  and  he  will  not  deny  the  vast 
importance  of  a  due  attention  to  this  ob¬ 
ject.  (7) 

“Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  another  topic — 
the  encouragement  proper  to  be  afforded 
to  the  industry  of  the  country.  In  regard 
to  the  question,  how  far  manufactures  ought 
to  be  fostered,  Mr.  C.  said  it  was  THE  DU¬ 
TY  of  this  country,  as  a  means  of  defence, 
TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  DOMESTIC  IN¬ 
DUSTRY  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  more  es¬ 
pecially  that  part  of  it  which  provides  the 
necessary  materials  for  clothing  and  defence. 
Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  war  most 
likely  to  occur.  England  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ocean;  no  man,  however  san¬ 
guine,  can  believe  that  we  can  deprive  her 
soon  of  her  predominance  there.  That  con¬ 
trol  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  maintaining 
our  army  and  navy  cheaply  clad.  The 
question  relating  to  manufactures  must  NOT 
depend  on  the  abstract  principle  that  indus¬ 
try  left  to  pursue  its  own  course ,  will find  in 
its  own  interest  all  the  encouragement  that  is 
necessary.”  (8) 
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‘'Not  doubting  the  necessity  of  an  en-  coast,  the  restoration  of  a  specie  currency, 
lightened  system  of  measures  for  these-  DUE  PROTECTION  OF  THOSE  MAN 
curity  of  the  country,  and  the  advancement  UFACTU RES  OF  -THE  COUNTRY 
of  its  true  interest,  nor  your  disposition  to  WHICH  HAD  TAKEN  ROOT  DURING 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  sustain  it,  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR  AND  RE- 
I  gave  my  zealous  efforts  in  favor  of  all  STRICTIONS;  AND  FINALLY  A  SYS- 
such  measures;  the  gradual  increase  of  the  TEM  OF  CONNECTING  THE  VARIOUS 
navy,  a  moderate  military  establishment  POSITIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BY  A 
properly  organized  and  instructed,  a  sys-  JUDICIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  INTERNAL 
tern  of  fortification  for  the  defence  of  the  IMPROVEMENT.”  (9) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  history  in  its  numerous  records  of  the  lamentable 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  can  furnish  agreater  degree  of  inconsistency 
and  abandonment  of  sound  views,  than  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  exhibits — 
and  did  leisure  permit,  it  might  be  placed  in  a  much  stronger  light.  To  be¬ 
gin  with  Judge  Cooper: 

We  find  this  gentleman  in  1813,  employing  all  the  energies  of  a  mind  of 
uncommon  powers,  to  prove,  and  irresistibly  proving,  the  immense  benefit 
derived  from  manufactures  by  agriculture' — and  denouncing  foreign  trade,  as 
“ denationalizing ”  our  citizens — and  the  same  Judge  Cooper  in  1824,  ardent¬ 
ly  declaiming  against  manufactures  altogether,  so  that  he  “does  not  believe 
we  need  manufacture  at  home ,  even  our  fire-arms  or  gunpowder!!!”  and  de¬ 
nying  that  agriculture  derives  any  benefit  from  manufactures!  “Another 
pretence,”  he  says,  “  is  to  provide  home  markets  for  farming  produce.  Will 
a  manufacturer  eat  more  than  a  farmer?!!!  Will  his  machinery  consume  corn, 
and  cattle  and  flour!!!” — Tract  on  the  tariff,  1824. 

Next  we  come  to  Governor  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  whom  we  find 
in  1 821  denouncing  any  attempt  by  a  state  to  control,  or  interfere  in  any  de¬ 
gree  whatever,  with  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  most 
pestilent  heresy,  fraught  with  the  destruction  of  our  liberties— -declaring 
that  “we  have  more  cause  of  apprehension  from  the  states  than  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  government .”  And  now  we  have  the  same  gentlemen  hurrying  the 
state,  over  which  one  of  them  presides,  into  rebellion,  “  for  disguise  it  as  we 
may,”  nullification  is  synonimous  with  rebellion.  And  for  what?  For  the 
exercise  of  a  power  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  for 
forty  years — and  by  Gen.  Washington,  James  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Lowndes,  and  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

And  “last,  not  least  in  favor,”  we  have  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  zealous,  warm,  and  powerful  advocate  in  1816,  of  the  protection 
of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  internal  improvements  on  a  scale  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  our  empire.  “At  the  latter  end  of  his  Secre¬ 
taryship,”  says  Judge  Smith,  “  he  ordered  more  surveys  than  the  whole  re¬ 
venue  of  the  United  States  could  accomplish  in  forty  years.”  And  we  now 
have  this  same  Vice  President  as  warmly  advocating  nullification  in  inter¬ 
minable  columns,  calculated  to  mystify  the  subject,  and  put  it  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and  denounciug  the  extravagant 
expenses  of  government,  part  of  which  are  disbursed  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  which,  compared  with  those  he  proposed,  are  on  a  Lilliputian  scale! 

To  conclude.  This  rising  and  prosperous  empire,  as  yet  in  the  gris¬ 
tle,  exhibits  the  revolting  ao;l  hideous  spectacle,  of  an  organized  pljm  of 
lebellion  by  a  disaffected  party,  headed  by  five  or  six  citizens  of  themrst 
order  of  intellect,  and  influence,  and  standing  in  society — and  the  plea  for 
rending  asunder  our  glorious  fabric  of  government,  the  wonder,  the  pride, 
the  hope,  of  the  friends  of  mankind — the  horror,  the  abomination,  the  de¬ 
testation  of  despots,  and  friends  of  despotism  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — the 
plea,  I  say,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  the  adoption,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
plans  of  Internal  Improvement,  advocated,  on  a  most  stupendous,  and  most 
extravagant  scale  by  two  of  them,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  McDuffie---and 
the  protection  of  manufactures,  advocated  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
irresistible  arguments  by  two.  Judge  Cooper  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  particu- 
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larly  the  former.  We  have  also  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  revolting  to 
reason,  common  sense,  and  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  in  the  defence 
by  miserable,  wiredrawn,  and  sophistical  arguments,  of  the  disorganizing 
principle,  that  one  member  of  a  confederacy  can  nullify,  to  use  the  fashion¬ 
able  phrase,  laws,  solemnly  enacted  in  due  form  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  !  and  that  those  laws  are  to  be  suspended  till  the  assent  of  at  least 
sixteen  members  is  obtained,  which  never  could  be  obtained  till  the  Greek 
Calends!  No  Jack  Cade,  or  John  of  Munster,  or  Daniel  Shays,  could  ad¬ 
vance  a  more  execrable  doctrine---the  legitimate  parent  of  confusion,  dis¬ 
order  and  anarchy. 

As  some  of  the  readers  of  this  pamphlet  may  not  have  patience  to  go 
through  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  contrasts,  I  annex  a  summary  of 
them,  as  concise  as  in  my  power. 

“The  states,  as  political  bodies,  have  “But  thanks  to  our  illustrious  and  heroic 
no  original,  inherent  rights.  That  they  ancestors,  the  States  are  no  longer  colonies. 
have  such  bights,  is  a  false,  dangerous,  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty,  and  where 
ABD  anti-refublican  assumption,  which  the  danger,  of  interposing  the  sovereign 
lurks  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  reason-  power  of  the  state,  in  a  case  of  acknow- 
IMG  IN  favour  of  state  RIGHTS.” — Mr.  Me-  ledged  injustice  and  oppression,  perpetra- 
Duffie  and  Major  Hamilton ,  1821.  ted  in  opposition  to  the  most  solemn  gua¬ 

rantees  of  the  covenant  of  the  Union  ?” — 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  Charleston  Dinner  Speech. 

“Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  “  Such  is  the  solidity  and  beauty  of  our 
of  this  house  and  country,  that  while  they  admirable  system,  but  which,  it  is  perfectly 
guarded  against  the  old ,  they  exposed  us  to  a  obvious,  can  only  be  preserved  by  main- 
new  and  terrible  danger— disunion.  THIS  taining  the  ascendency  of  the  Constitution- 
SINGLE  WORD  COMPREHENDED  making  authority  over  the  law-making — the 
ALMOST  THE  SUM  OF  OUR  POLITI-  concurring  over  the  absolute  majority!!! 
CAL  DANGERS;  AND  AGAINST  IT  Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  this  can  only  be 
WE  OUGHT  TO  BE  PERPETUALLY  effected  by  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul 
GUARDED.” — Mr.  Calhoun ,  1816.  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment!!  a  right  confounded  with  the  idea 
of  a  minority  governing  a  majority!!! 

“  Nullification  leaves  the  members  of  the 
association,  or  union,  in  the  condition  it 
found  them,  subject  to  all  its  burdens,  and 
entitled  to  all  its  advantages  ! ! ! — Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton. 

“  The  state  of  Agriculture  would  im-  “  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  true  that 
prove  by  the  improvement  of  manufac-  MANUFACTURES  AFFORD  ANY  NEW 
tures — •  *  *  by  the  demand  Ton  raw  MARKE  T  for  agricultural  products/’ 
materials. ” — Judge  Coopery  1813.  President  Coopery  1827. 

“  Is  it  to  be  pretended,  that  these  occu-  "*  A  ploughman  eats  as  much  food  as  a 
pations,  when  fully  under  way  at  home,  weaver,  and  is  as  good  a  customer.  ’  Idem . 
will  not  furnish  a  market  for  the  super¬ 
fluous  produce  of  agriculture  ?” — Idem. 

“The  Cumberland  Road,  the  Chesa-  “If  every  State  actually  paid  an  equal 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  *  *  *  *  the  post  contribution  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  by  a 
road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  are  system  of  direct  taxation,  my  life  upon  it, 
the  principal  National  works  which  I  have  there  would  be  no  farrher  waste  upon  wild 
always  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  patron-  and  improvident  schemes  of  internal  im¬ 
age  of  the  general  government. ”—Mr.  pr0vement  W—Mr.  McDuffie’s  Charleson 
M’  Duffie’s  letter  in  the  Washington  Tele -  Pinner  Speech, 
graph. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  abuse  which  these  statements  will  secure  me.  But 
what  need  I  care?  A  man  of  73,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  must  be  a  mi¬ 
serable  wretch,  at  a  crisis  when  the  welfare  of  thirteen  millions  of 
souls  and  their  posterity — and  the  peace,  and  happiness,  and  glory,  of  one 
of  the  noblest  nations  in  the  world,  is  at  stake,  he  would  be  deterred  from 
its  defence  by  fears  of  scurrility  and  abuse.  I  am  not — absit  invidia  verbo 
such  a  man,  nor  was  I  ever. 

HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  20,  1832. 


VIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1832, 

And  a  comparison  of  the  Statements  respecting  it,  of  Messrs.  Hayne ,  Miller , 
McDuffie,  Davis,  Isfc.  c?*c.  with  those  of  Col.  Drayton . 

Messrs.  Hayne,  Miller,  8r.c.  vs.  Colonel  Drayton. 


Nullification,  Dissolution  of  the  Uni¬ 
on ,  and  Civil  War. 

“ The  burdens  of  the  Protecting  Du¬ 
ties  are  decidedly  increased,  estimating1  the 
cash  duties  and  diminished  credits  as  they 
now  actually  stand,  at  an  average  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. ;  while  the  duties  on  the 
unprotected  articles,  which,  upon  every 
principle  of  equality  and  justice,  should 
sustain  the  principal  part  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  are,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  entirely  repealed! ! ! 

“Upon  those  manufactures  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  the  staple  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Southern  States,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  increase  of  the  burdens  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  beyond  what  they  were  under 
the  Tariff  of  1828,  is  believed  to  be 
upwards  of  one  Million  of  Dollars!!! 
while  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  those  imports  which  we  receive  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  productions  of  the  Tariff 
States,  [)]  and  are  principally  consumed  in 
those  States,  [?]  amounts  to. about  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars!  While,  therefore,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  burdens  of  Taxation  are  diminish¬ 
ed  four  millions  of  dollars  by  this  Bill, 
the  positive  burdens  of  the  Southern  States 
are  not  diminished  at  all!!  and  their  relative 
burdens  are  very  greatly  increased!  It  re¬ 
sults  from  all  this,  that  the  manufacturing 
states  are  relieved  and  benefited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Tariff,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  annually  ! !  while  the 
unequal  and  oppressive  burdens  of  the 
planting  states,  are  not  only  undiminished 
but  greatly  aggravated  by  their  increased 
inequality!!  Their  burdens  are  precisely 
the  same  now,  that  the  government  re¬ 
quires  only  twelve  millions  of  revenue, 
that  they  were,  when  it  required  double 
that  amount!! !  The  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt,  to  which  they  looked  forward 
with  the  most  cheering  anticipations,  brings 
them  no  relief. 

“  What,  then,  is  the  boasted  compromise 
offered  to  the  Southern  States,  by  this  new 
Tariff  ?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
such  an  artful  arrangement  of  the  duties 
upon  imports,  as  throws  the  burden  of  Fe¬ 
deral  taxation,  upon  the  productions  of 
these  states,  while  the  Tariff  states  are  not 
only  exempt  from  any  portion  of  that  bur¬ 
den,  but  actually  gain  more  than  they 
lose,  by  the  entire  operation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ! ! !” — Address  of  Messrs .  Hayne,  Miller, 
McDuffie,  Davis,  Felder,  Nuckols,  and 
Barnwell,  to  the  citizens  qf  South  Carolina. 


Peace ,  Harmony ,  Permanence  of  the 
Union  at  home — respectability  abroad . 

“  The  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1832, 
are  by  no  means,  such  as  I  desired  them  to 
have  been;  but  when  they  were  in  discus¬ 
sion  before  Congress,  the  problem  for  the 
solution  of  the  members  of  that  body,  was 
not,  in  ordinary  circumstances ,  what  a 
tariff  act  ought  to  be,  nor  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  should  be  drawn,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  or  the 
agriculturists  of  the  South — the  exclusive 
friends  of protection,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  free  trade  on  the  other — but  whether 
any  middle  course  could  be  devised , 
which  wmild  reconcile  conflicting  preju¬ 
dices  and  interests — allay  the  fury  raging 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  two  great  tariff  par¬ 
ties  into  which  the  people  were  divided, 
and  prevent  that  collision  between  them, 
which  might  not  only  disturb  the  harmony, 
but  endanger  the  existence  of  the  union. 

“  Where  the  real  or  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  parties  were  so  variant,  it  was  vain 
to  expect,  that  any  compromise  could  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  exempt  from  mutual 
objections.  An  approximation  towards  that 
which  each  of  them  desired,  was  as  much  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  calculated  upon,  in 
the  passage  of  the  first  tariff  act  which  had 
been  introduced,  during  so  many  years, 
with  the  declared  intention  of  reducing  the 
rates  of  protection. 

“The  basis  upon  which  the  law  was  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  founded,  was  that  of  mutual 
compromise  and  concession.  Now  where 
one  side  surrenders  the  very  ground  which  is 
in  dispute ,  there  may  be  victory  or  defeat; 
but  mutual  compromise  and  concession  are 
terms  utterly  inapplicable  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  parties. 

“  The  only  course,  therefore,  which  the 
late  Congress  could  adopt,  to  calm  the  pub¬ 
lic  excitement,  and  to  arrest  the  perilous 
march  of  deep  and  bitter  discontent,  was 
to  propose  a  law  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
concession  and  compromise. 

“  Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  and  the 
opinions  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  south,  I  am  compelled  to  admit, 
that  the  constiiutionaliy  of  a  protective  tariff 
is  not  only  a  debateable  question ,  upon  which 
wise  and  honest  men  may  and  do  disagree; 
but  that  the  weight  of  numbers  and  of  great 
names  preponderates  in  faVor  of  those  who 
maintain  its  constitutionality. 

“  Surely  a  diminution  of  taxes,  which  re¬ 
duces  their  n«t  receipts  front  SIT, 288, 645 
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Col.  Haynt  vs.  Col.  Drayton. 

11  The  general  character  of  the  Bill  was  to  $12, 101,567,  is  a  general  benefit.  These 
manifest  on  its  face.  It  had  clearly  aggra-  ameliorations,  combined  with  some  conces- 
vated  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  sions  to  the  South,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
system,  by  greatly  reducing,  or  taking  off  minimums  upon  woollens,  ought  to  be  hail- 
entirely,  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  ar-  ed  with  some  satisfaction,  as  the  harbing- 
ticles,  while  THE  DUTIES  ON  THE  PRO-  ers  of  better  times,  and  as  leading  to  a 
TECTED  ARTICLES  REMAINED  SUB-  more  auspicious  consummation;  and  more 
STANTIALLY  THE  SAME!!!” — Colonel  especially  ought  we  to  be  inspired  with 
Haynds  reply  to  Col  Drayton.  confidence,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these 

“  Duties  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  on  reformations  were  effected,  although  they 
the  unprotected  articles,  have  been  entire-  were  opposed,  to  the  utmost,  by  ehe  firm - 
ly  repealed — and  upwards  of  a  million  more  est  zealots  in  the  cause  of  protection ,  and  al- 
taken  off,  while  the  duties  on  the  protected  though  the  bill  which  contained  them,  was 
articles  have  remained  substantially  undi-  voted  against,  by  six  of  our  own  delegation 
minished !!!!!” — Ibid.  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“  Shall  we,  instead  of  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  that  « tide  in  the  affairs  of  men , 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  pros¬ 
perous  fortune,’  abandon  whatever  is 
dear  to  us  as  patriots ,  whatsoever  renown 
we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors, 
whatsoever  of  glory  we  have  acquired 
abroad,  and  whatsoever  of  liberty  and 
happiness  we  have  enjoyed  at  home;  and 
rashly  barter  away  these  estimable  trea¬ 
sures,  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  Nulli¬ 
fication  ?” — Col.  Drayton’s  Address  to  his 
Constituents, 


Existing  and  Prospective  Duties ,  and  Reductions ,  on  Protected  Articles. 


COMMODITY. 

Rate. 

1828 

1833 

Reduction 
per  cent. 

Arms,  side  and  fire. 

- 

per  cent. 

o  o 

OO 

25 

25 

Adzes,  Axes,  &c.  - 

it 

30 

20 

Barrage,  - 

- 

it 

36 

10 

70 

Cotton  Bagging,  - 

- 

square  yard. 

5  cts. 

34 

30 

Copper  vessels,  - 

- 

per  cent. 

384 

25 

35 

Crape  de  Lion,  * 

it 

36 

10 

70 

Coatings,  - 

- 

it 

100 

50 

50 

Calamancoes,  - 

it 

2  n 

10 

60 

Camblets,  ... 

- 

it 

2  7-h 

10 

60 

Cyphering  slates,  -  - 

ii 

364 

25 

30 

Dressed  Cloths,  ... 

it 

100 

50 

50 

Durants,  - 

. 

it 

274 

10 

60 

French  and  German  Merino  Cloths,  - 

it 

274 

10 

60 

Glass,  Window,  10  by  15 

- 

per  100  feet. 

5$ 

4$ 

20 

Hats,  Leghorn,  Straw,  Chip 

per  cent. 

55 

30 

45 

Hemp,  - 

- 

per  ton. 

60$ 

40$ 

on  1 

Hair  cloth,  - 

per  cent. 

33 

15 

60 

Iron,  in  bars  or  bolts. 

- 

per  ton. 

37 $ 

30$ 

20 

Kendal  cottons,  -  - 

square  yard. 

14  cts. 

5  pr.  ct 

80 

Kerseymeres,  - 

100 

50 

50 

Kerseys,  ... 

- 

it 

100 

50 

50 

Nankins  from  China,  -  - 

per  cent. 

30 

20 

33 

Prunella,  .... 

it 

36 

10 

70 

Swansdowns,  - 

- 

it 

100 

50 

50 

Shawls,  silk  and  worsted, 

a 

36 

10 

70 

Shalloons,  - 

• 

a 

274 

10 

60 

Sugar,  Brown, 

- 

per  lb. 

3  cts. 

24  cts. 

16$ 

Do.  White  clayed,  -  - 

it 

a 

*1  £  a 

Do.  Powdered, 

°3 

103 

Silk  Goods — beyond  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

per  cent. 

36 

10 

70  - 

Do,  this  side  do. 

it 

22 

5 

80 

16 


Continuation  of  Table. 


COMMODITY. 

Rate. 

|  1828 

1833 

Reduc.  pr  ct. 

Straw  matting  from  China,  15  c.  pr. 

sq.  y’d 

per  cent. 

150 

5  pr.  ct 

145 

Toilinets,  - 

- 

square  yard. 

100 

50 

50 

Tabbinetts,  - 

- 

per  cent. 

36 

10 

70 

Valentias,  - 

- 

4* 

100 

50 

50 

Woollens. — Baizes, 

- 

square  yard. 

22$ 

16  cts. 

30 

*  Blankets  above  75  cts. 

> 

25 

35 

Blankets  below  75  cts. 

5 

per  cent. 

38  j 

5 

90 

Bombazines,  &c. 

(( 

36 

10 

70 

Bombazets,  &c. 

- 

CC 

27  £ 

10 

60 

Hosiery,  mits,  &c.  - 

- 

it 

38* 

25 

35 

Lastings,  &c. 

- 

a 

27* 

10 

60 

Moreens,  &c. 

- 

a 

27* 

10 

60 

Norwich  crapes,  &c. 

- 

«« 

36 

10  . 

70 

Rattinets,  &c. 

- 

<< 

27* 

10 

60 

Woolen  goods,  in  consequence  of  minimum 

duties,  sometimes  amounted  to 

- 

ft 

100 

50 

30  a  50 

Woolen  goods,  not  exceeding  33*  cents  per 

square  yard,  - 

- 

square  yard. 

14  cts. 

5  pr.  ct 

•  80  to  90 

Wools  costing  8  cts.  per  lb. 

- 

per  lb. 

4  cts. 

free 

100 

Do.  costing  above  8  cts  per  lb. 

- 

per  cent. 

55 

40 

30 

Wood,  manufactures  of, 

- 

“ 

33 

25 

25 

Tn  the  preceding-  list,  silks  and  straw  matting  are  included,  as,  though  the  quantity 
of  the  one  produced  in  this  country  is  small,  and  of  the  other  none,  the  duties  were 
imposed  for  protection,  in  the  one  case  for  chintzes,  and  in  the  other  for  floor  cloths. 


Existing  and  prospective  duties ,  and  reductions ,  on  unprotected  articles. 


COMMODITY. 

Duty. 

present. 

1833 

Dec 

Almond  paste, 

- 

- 

per  cent. 

30 

15 

50 

Anthos,  oil  of  - 

it 

30 

15 

50 

Antigua  oil, 

- 

it 

30 

15 

50 

Balsams,  cosmetic 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Do.  medicinal 

€4 

30 

free. 

100 

Bay  rum,  -  : 

- 

tt 

30 

15 

50 

Bergamot,  Essence  of 

it 

30 

15 

50 

Do.  Oil  of 

• 

tt 

30 

15 

50 

Bone  button  moulds, 

it 

20 

15 

25 

Buttons,  Mother  of  Pearl,  with  holes. 

1 1 

20 

•  15 

25 

Caraway,  Oil  of 

it 

30 

15 

50 

Coffee, 

- 

per  lb. 

lc’t. 

free. 

100 

Cologne  water, 

per  cent. 

30 

15 

50 

Cosmetics, 

- 

a 

30 

15 

,50 

Dates,  ... 

tt 

30 

15 

50 

Essences,  used  as  perfumes, 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Hair  cloth,  -  -  - 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Jessamine,  oil  of 

• 

tt 

30 

15 

50 

Lavender,  Oil  or  Essence  of,  - 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Lemons,  Oil  of 

. 

it 

30 

15 

50 

Linens,  - 

• 

a 

27* 

15 

45 

Oranges,  oil  of  - 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Otto  of  Hoses, 

• 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Perfumery,  ... 

m 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Pomatum, 

- 

- 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Prussian  Blue, 

. 

a 

20 

15 

25 

Roses,  Extract  of  - 

• 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Do.  Milk  of  - 

• 

u 

30 

15 

50 

Sallad  Oil, 

m 

- 

t* 

30 

15 

50 

Seating  Hair, 

• 

a 

30 

15 

50 

Soap,  Windsor  - 

Teas,  of  various  lwd. 

m 

• 

a 

per  lb. 

30 

30  cts. 

15 

free. 

50 

100 

Wines  from  France, 

- 

- 

per  gall. 

12*  « 

4 

66 

Madeira  and  Sherry, 

* 

it 

50  “ 

25 

50 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  more  than  120  articles  which  paid  various  duties,  that 
are  to  be  henceforth  duty  free. 


